SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. 


THE STORY OF ‘MIRIAM’ AND HER VILLAGE CHURCH. 


HE following pages tell, though very briefly, the almost 
forgotten story of one, who, at great cost, was faithful to 
conscience and to the truths she held dear. A countless host of such 
brave souls have, in old times, won for us the spiritual freedom we now 
enjoy. Yet the world still needs honesty of conviction and moral 
courage. ‘There are true words we all ought to speak to-day, and a stand 
to be made by the youngest for what is right, and a brave ‘no’ to be 
uttered against the temptations that beset us in daily life. So it is well 
sometimes to turn back to a noble example set us in the past for encourage- 
ment and help in our far easier lives. 
About one hundred years ago the Rev. Miles Popple, M.A., was vicar 
of Brading, in the Isle of Wight ; and there his second daughter Maria, 
the heroine of this story, was born in 1796. A railway runs near Brading 
now, and tourists visit it to see the ancient Roman Villa in its neighbour- 
hood and the cottage of the Dairyman’s Daughter, whose well-known 
history was written in the beginning of this century by the Rev. Leigh 
Richmond. The vicarage was a pleasant enough home: but as his little 
family increased the Vicar found the country ‘living’ too poor for his 
needs, and, accepting the post of Curate-in-charge in a parish in 
Yorkshire, left his church at Brading in the care of Mr. Richmond and 
removed to his distant curacy in the North. 

Doubtless the elders of Mr. Popple’s family felt much curiosity and 
some anxiety about their new home as they made their long journey 
towards it. Welton, more a village than a town, lay eight miles from 
Hull. Welton Dale, a picturesque but small edition of the more 
celebrated dales in the West Riding, provided pretty country close at 
hand; and across the fields, to the South, flowed the river Humber. 
The dwellings of the town’s folk stood, many of them, on either side of a 
long central street, and here, too, was the Rectory with its unused coach- 
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house and probably a little piece of garden bright in Spring and Summer 
with old-fashioned flowers. The ancient church dated from William 
Rufus’ reign, and the inhabitants of Welton for centuries past had been 
christened and married within its walls and laid to rest in its graveyard 
within sight of their village homes. The living belonged to a wealthy 
family named Broadley, who owned all the property in the district. 
Most of the Welton people were, in one way or other, dependent upon 
them and they had been used to exercise a somewhat keen supervision 
over the Rector and his doings. A very short experience showed the new 
Curate-in-charge that it would be well for him if he inclined to keep to the 
‘good old ways.’ ; 

The villagers, in their turn, discussed the new clergyman and his 
family. Miles Popple wasa gentle, courteous man, who speedily endeared 
himself to all with whom he came in contract, and his little daughter 
Maria touched their kind hearts at once with pity, for, in consequence of 
a fall in babyhood, her spine was injured, and the poor little bent figure, 
no less than the sweet face, called forth their sympathies. Nothing is 
known of the Curate’s eldest daughter and his only boy—probably they 
died in childhood; but we may picture a peaceful happy family in that 
old rectory and believe that a close bond of union grew up between its 
inmates and the Curate’s parishioners. 

Years passed, and Maria Popple’s deformity increasing with time, she 
had to find her interests and pleasures in quiet ways, and could not lead 
the healthy country life of her sister Anne and the other young people of 
Welton. She began in her girlhood to write stories for children under the ~ 
assumed name of ‘ Miriam’ and her father used to send them for publica- 
tion to some Church of England magazine. The Curate’s crippled 
daughter, with her pleasant words and gentle ways, was welcome 
wherever she went in the village. She made friends among the cottagers 
and pondered over ways in which she could make her restricted life 
useful to them ; and as she grew fond of their little children she longed to 
teach them, and especially to do so on Sundays, when school was closed, 
and they played idly and noisily in the village street. 

Now, in those days, Sunday schools were little known ; but about fifty 
years before that time one of the first in England had been opened by 
Theophilus Lindsey of Catterick, in Yorkshire. Maria Popple had heard 
the story of his good work among the children of his parish, and inspired 
by his example, as Catherine Harrison of Bedale had been,! she resolved 
to make a similar attempt, and try to teach the young ones who could 
understand little of what they heard in church. Her father, glad to help 
her to any new interest in life, encouraged her plan ; and she gathered a 
class round her in the Rectory, and with winning words told them all she 
could to make religion attractive to them and give them loving grateful 
thoughts of God. 

By and by, as she prepared her lessons carefully, she found herself 
unable to teach them the doctrines she had learned when young. She 
wanted to tell these young children, what she learned from Christ’s words, 
of a loving Heavenly Father more tender than their own parents, who 
would help and guide all whom He had made and lead all in the end to 
his heavenly home ; but from this new simple faith of hers she cast 
aside the doctrines of the Trinity and of everlasting punishment, and could 

1 See ‘Story of Catherine Cappe,’ S. S. Helper, vol. 3, p. 30. 
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not teach these to her little scholars as truths about God. Interested in 
Theophilus Lindsey’s Sunday-school work, she read some of his sermons, 
and she found in them ideas similar to those she was teaching the Welton 
children. But this discovery startled her: for Mr. Lindsey had become 
a Unitarian and had preached those sermons in Essex Street Chapel, 
London, which he had founded when he withdrew from the Church of 
England. What would her father say to her change of views? To hold 
the Unitarian faith had been considered a crime only a few years before, 
with heavy penalties attached to it. Vow to declare herself a Unitarian 
would be to risk loss of friends and position and to grieve her family 
deeply. 

ie some way, Dr. Channing’s writings, which were coming over from 
America and becoming known in England, fell into her hands. She studied 
them eagerly, made long extracts from them and learned more and more 
to believe that Unitarian Christianity resembled the simple religion Christ 
taught to men when on earth. But, day by day, her trouble increased and 
there was no one at Welton from whom she could ask advice. 

The story of every life tells us that those who seek for light and help 
are led at last to find them. At Hull lived friends whom the Curate’s 
daughters sometimes visited; among them the Rev. George Lee, who 
had been an intimate acquaintance of Mr. Popple’s until he, following 
Theophilus Lindsey’s example, had become Unitarian. Maria paid a visit 
to Hull, where the Rev. Edward Higginson had lately become minister of 
the Unitarian chapel. She attended his services and asked for his counsel, 
and as she talked with him and Mr. Lee her religious views grew clear 
and she gained from them a bright faith in the future and new energy and 
motives for the present life. Only a slight outline can be given of her 
experiences at this time, for little record is preserved ; but here may be 
mentioned the well-known names of the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, Dr. 
Hutton, the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved and the Rev. John Shannon, who 
all, by conversation or correspondence, helped to clear away her doubts. 
The elders still among us, in recalling memories of their childhood, tell us 
how they used to see the small bent form of Miss Popple of Welton at 
times in the chapels of Hull, Leeds, and York—a lonely little figure among 
the happy families that went to worship there.. And thus she lost no 
opportunity of seeking the truth, and was-not afraid to cast aside the beliefs 
she had been brought up to hold as sacred when she gained clearer and 
higher light. 

But with this gain came the certainty to her that she could no longer 
honestly worship in her father’s church, for there the creeds and prayers 
which she spoke with her lips would no longer correspond with her 
thoughts. Think what she must have suffered when she came to this 
conclusion! She loved her family dearly ; and to tell them that-she had 
learned to disbelieve the doctrines that were so precious to them would 
endanger those close, tender bonds and oblige her to stand alone for 
the future. Nor was this all. Her conduct would be known and 
discussed, and what might not the Bishop say or the powerful family who 
held the living of Welton in their gift do if the Curate-in-charge could not 
prevent heresy from springing up at his own fireside? Then she asked 
herself further—if God had given her some glimpse of new light which 
made Him far dearer to her and life richer than it had ever been before 
must she not impart what she had learned to her village friends? And 
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again, she would tremble at the thought of the pain her father must suffer 
and question whether it was not her duty to keep silence and make no 
change in their old lifeand ways. Here no friend or adviser could help her, 
her own conscience must decide, and very soon she resolved to choose 
the narrow way that was so hard to tread and be true to God in word and 
deed as well as in thought. 

It speaks well for good Miles Popple and his family that the peace of 
the home was not broken by the news which was so terrible to them. But 
there were many sad hours in store for Maria. When the church bell 
rang and young and old went forth with kindly greetings from Rectory and 
village houses to worship together, she sat at home alone cut off by her 
own act from the dear companionship she had valued so much in old days. 
In those quiet hours she thought out her duty and gained strength to do 
it. God had become a great reality to her, the life of Christ a grand 
example she might imitate, and the hope of salvation for all a mighty 
incentive. She had no right to keep these views to herself. A voice with- 
in her told her that she must bring these influences to bear on the people 
about her. But all must be done to give her father as little pain as 
possible and preserve him from any responsibility for her deeds. 

No easy task lay before her. There would be great prejudice to over- 
come and powerful opposition to encounter. With poor health, small 
means, and no helpers at hand, what could she do towards building up a 
Unitarian Church in her father’s parish? Yet this was the aim she set 
before herself. There is a quaint old story which tells how St. Theresa, 
mourning one day that she had only three farthings towards the founding 
of some greatly needed charity, thought she heard a heavenly voice say, 
‘Theresa and three farthings can do nothing; but God and three farthings 
can do everything.’ So, this lonely worker in more modern times 
remembered the Unseen mighty power beside her and took courage. 

FRANCES E. COOKE. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
II], —DISCIPLINE ; ITS PLACE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


N my-first paper I drew a distinction between two arts, which I may 
now more briefly and comprehensively describe as the art of handling 
knowledge and the art of handling children. How real and important this 
distinction is, appears from the fact that there are many people who 
can lecture to adults with fair success, but fail altogether when they try 
to teach children; while, on the other hand, there are people who easily 
win the affection and respect of children, but cannot even interest adults. 
Probably, the highest excellence in either art implies the powers requisite 
for the other. Moreover, the art of handling children is always dependent 
in some degree on the art of handling knowledge. Yet the two may be 
considered separately, and the practice of each must be carried on accord- 
ing to its own principles and rules. Hence my general subject divides 
itself into two branches, and of these I will take the most important and 
difficult first, namely, the art of handling children. 
For this art, Dzscépline, in the broader and more literal sense of the 
word, is but anothername. Even in its derived and more ordinary sense 
discipline must still be a large part of the art. Hence, any one who 
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aspires to be a good teacher must above all things get clear and sensible 
general notions on this subject. And it is because so many Sunday 
school teachers have general notions regarding it which are confused and 
irrational, that I propose to devote the whole of the present paper to an 
attempt to clear the ground and reach the right point of view. Ina 
future paper I will speak of methods in detail. 


Love and Rule. 


The first definition of Discipline given in Webster’s Dictionary, is— 
- ‘The treatment suited to a disciple or learner’ Its commoner meaning, 
however, is (to quote Webster again), ‘ Sudjection to rule; submisstueness 
to order and control’ Now, that this latter meaning has sprung naturally 
from the former, suggests that discipline, as commonly understood, is 
proved by experience to be a necessary part of all training of the young. 
But is it not, as a matter of fact, suspected by some and openly declared 
by others to be too stern and hard a word to be used in connection with 
the Sunday school? ‘ Here,’ it is often said, ‘there should be only the 
rule of love !’? Now, I should be willing to use the word discipline in its 
more general sense. Iam not partial to it in any sense, if a better word 
can be found. Further, I heartily adopt ‘the rule of love’ as the teacher’s 
supreme principle of management. But I think those who insist on this 
principle as against discipline, commit a great error: they lay so much 
stress upon dove that they forget that they themselves speak of rule... No 
one can be a good teacher who carries this error into practice. 

Love is, no doubt, the very first requirement in a teacher: without it 
there can be no sympathetic insight into children’s minds—their diffi- 
culties, their temptations, their trials and their struggles. But children 
need rule as well as love—their ignorance and helplessness, their con- 
flicting impulses and desires cry out for it. If a person thinks he must 
always give children their own way, if he always hesitates to control them, 
if in this way he allows them to become disorderly, he may have love of a 
kind, but it is not a wise love, it is not the love which makes a good teacher, 
because it is nota love whichcan rule. The love which cannot rule children 
but is always ruled by them, is a virtue so weak, so misdirected, so spoiled, 
as to be almost as fatal as the total absence of it. Love seeks to make 
others happy, but the teacher who cannot rule makes his children—and 
himself—miserable. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that children do not generally /zke to 
be allowed to do ‘just what they like, but it is true. Of course, they 
may not like just azything that amy senior may wish them to do. But 
they always like a good leader, and with them age is no barrier. Asa 
rule, a company of twelve children cannot be left to themselves for ten 
minutes without some of them doing foolish things from which they and 
others. suffer, and which a wise senior would have helped them to avoid— 
or without doing sensible things badly and feeling a chagrin from which 
a little leadership would have saved them. How often, for example, do 
children, when left to themselves, utterly spoil their games through 
quarrelling? They soon learn to appreciate a captain or umpire and 
respect his authority, as men do. And, similarly, in school, they are far 
happier under firm rule than under lax rule; and they show to a teacher 
who keeps them to their work and gets them on, a respect and affec- 
tion they never show to one who yields to their passing moods and tries 
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to humour their momentary whims. And this is just as true in the 
Sunday school as tt is in the week-day school. 


Home and School: necessary differences. 


Another remark which contains a truth, but is often supposed to be 
adverse to discipline in the Sunday school is to the following effect: ‘The 
place should be made as much as possible like “ome for the children, the 
class as much as possible like the family circle. The week-day school,’ 
it is said in explanation, ‘is necessarily unlike home, but the Sunday 
school should be as unlike as possible to the week-day school, the 
Sunday school teacher should be as unlike as possible to the professional 
schoolmaster.’ Now, there is much that is worth thinking about in all 
this, but there is also much that is liable to disastrous misinterpretation 
Is it true that the week-day school must be unlike home? [If so, in what 
respects? And is the difference between the nature of a week-day school 
and the nature of a Sunday school of such a kind that all ‘unhomliness’ 
belonging to the one can be barred out from the other? I know of no 
questions which, if properly answered,take us so near to the heart of our 
present subject—nay, more, so near to the Sunday school teacher’s true 
ideal. Let us try to answer them thoroughly. 

Certainly, the week-day school zs generally unlike the home, and in 
some respects it is necessarily and rightly so. For every week-day school 
is designed to carry out particular purposes which are expressly delegated 
to it by the parents of the scholars—the most obvious and universal 
purpose being the giving of lessons in various branches of knowledge. 
Now, of course, an institution required to do some special work of this 
kind must have certain characteristics and methods of its own. Learning 
is to the child very much what business is to the man: the school is like 
the office or warehouse. In proportion to the separation of business and 
home for the man, and school and home for the child, the man and the 
child come to look upon home as the place for leisure and play, where 
work may be put aside; and the essential charm of home leisure and 
play is the absence of forced regularity and rigid system. But after all, 
the giving of lessons is not in itself incompatible with a true home spirit, 
for many parents have the instruction of their children carried on at home, 
making it a part of the ordinary home life, joining work and play into a 
natural unity in the children’s lives. And this arrangement has some 
manifest advantages. Looked at, then, with respect to its purpose only, 
a school may be—and should be—regarded as a branch of home, and the 
aim should be to make it at one with home in general tone and spirit. 
In schools which undertake much more than the giving of lessons, 
especially boarding-schools in which children are removed for long 
periods almost entirely from parental influence, much of the home feeling 
is almost inevitably lost; but where teachers have a true appreciation of 
the responsibilities of their calling, much may be preserved. This happens 
just in proportion as the school is looked upon as a branch of home, or 
rather as a centre for several branches. 

It is, however, when we compare the home and the school with respect 
to stze and number of occupants that the most vital difference appears. 
It is from this point of view that we see most clearly the need of a special 
system in the school. A group of a hundred children cannot be handled 
in the same way as a group of six, whether in teaching or in general 
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control. There cannot be so much freedom, or so much consideration 
for individuals. Rules must be more numerous and rigid, modes of treat- 
ment less varied. In a school the teacher has often to deal with many 
times the number of a family—with children, too, who are almost neces- 
sarily less understood by him and one another than children of the same 
family are by their parents and one another. His attention to individuals 
can be only partial and occasional. For collective action, he must 
generally frame rules suited to the majority; and in special instances— 
as for example, in bringing on dull boys and controlling bad boys—he 
must even impose upon the majority extra drudgery and discipline for the 
sake of the minority. In all cases alike, some must suffer, either through 
loss of liberty, or through imperfect suitability of the instruction to their 
stage of knowledge. But here again there is no absolute bar to the home 
spirit. In methods, as in purpose, there is no essential difference between 
school and home. Homes have their rules founded on the same principles 
as those of the school. Where the family is large, rules play a more im- 
portant part than where the family is small; and all well-trained children 
are taught to refrain in company from doing things which they may do in 
their play-room. 


Home and School: unnecessary differences. 


Turning for a moment to differences between home and school which 
are umecessary and yet do too often exist, we shall see that they result 
from disregard of the principle that the school should be as much as 
possible at one with the home in its tone and spirit. First, as to purpose. 
The special purpose of a school is at least, as I have said, the giving of 
lessons in various branches of knowledge. But this purpose should not 
be regarded in any exclusive spirit, as though it could be at all isolated 
from the general purposes of education, or carried out without reference 
to the general laws of child-development. A school-boy or girl should no 
more be treated as a mere knowledge-machine than a soldier as only a 
shooting-machine, like his rifle. Health, wholeness or soundness, bodily 
and mental, is the supreme consideration. Smaller purposes should not 
be allowed to supersede the greater, though they may be auxiliary. 

It is proverbial, however, that in school education there is a constant 
tendency to subordinate everything to the instilling of knowledge—a 
tendency which is strong, chiefly because the instilling of knowledge is 
at once the easiest part of education and that which allows of the most 
definite outward test, examination. Hence the frequent neglect of the 
moral elements of education. Schoolmasters are so tempted to con- 
centrate their energies upon the work of conveying knowledge, that often 
they even forget that the child’s readiness to receive and his desire to use 
knowledge, depend very largely upon his general state of mind—his 
feelings and aspirations, his inmost hopes and fears, his affection or 
dislike for those in authority over him. How few schools there are in 
which the teachers keep fully enough in mind the principles that a little 
real love of knowledge is for a child worth more than much knowledge 
without such love, and that a healthy personal influence and a winning 
way are for a teacher worth a whole code of dry scholastic method! It 
is often good policy, even for the sake of the more special work of the 
school, to suspend that work-in favour of something apparently more 
trivial, in order to secure the home-feeling which depends upon affection 
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between’ teacher and scholar, the sense of unity of interests, the belief on 
the part of the scholar that the teacher takes a general interest in his 
happiness and well-being. 

Again, the special discipline which the szze of a school renders neces- 
sary is apt to be perverted by inferior teachers to their own ends. Teachers 
who have not their-pupils’ welfare at heart seek every opportunity of saving 
themselves trouble; and one of the readiest means of doing this 1s afforded 
by a system of discipline which can be made mechanical and rigid to any 
degree desired. It is much easier to order all your scholars to do the 
same thing and see that they do it, than to find ways of discriminating 
between different groups or individuals for whom different things are 
suitable. Hence the too frequent crushing out of individuality in the 
pupils at large schools, the needless suppression or the neglect of their 
best qualities, the indirect encouragement or again the neglect of their 
worst qualities. Evils of this kind are increased by another cause. One 
of the greatest snares of the schoolmaster is the pleasure of exercising 
power. How often is he tempted to give and enforce an order simply 
because it is his will, not because it is just, or for the good of the child! 

I need not dwell at greater length on the unnecessary differences 
between the home and the school. The evils I have spoken of have only 
to be described to be condemned; and I leave them with a reminder of that 
strangest and saddest of all facts relating to this question—that some- 
times the general rule is reversed, and children, in passing from the home 
to the school, escape from discipline which is lazily rigid and wantonly 
wilful and learn the best and happiest lesson of their lives under discipline 
which is at once tender and just. It goes without saying that any dis- 
cipline there may be in the Sunday school should be, like that of a good 
home, of the latter kind. 


Application to Sunday School. 


And so I turn to what I have called the wecessary differences between 
home and week-day school and ask—JDo those differences apply to the 
Sunday school? ‘To this question the answer clearly is, yes. The Sunday 
school is so far like the week-day school that it is an educational institution 
in a special sense inapplicable to most homes. And again, it is larger and 
more numerous than the family. For both these reasons it must have its 
own method and system, which, however, can and should be infused with 
the home spirit. 

But I go further than this. There is a great difference between the 
Sunday school and the week-day school as regards the purpose in view. 
The quite special purpose of the Sunday school is character-training, for 
this I take to be the aim of all moral instruction and religious influence, 
and, owing to our present educational system, such instruction and 
influence become daily a more pressing work for our Sunday teachers. 
Now does this purpose make discipline (as I have regarded it) a thing of 
less or more importance in the Sunday school? Surely, wove. Consider 
the one point of the size of a school as compared with a family. I have 
spoken of its disadvantages, but it has its great advantages. Much 
depends upon the tone and spirit of a school; but, if this be good, the 
varied experience of intercourse with many comrades in work and play 
is an education in itself. It is a preparation for life among the throng of 
men. It is just what the Sunday school aims specially to accomplish,— 
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an education in character. And this education is effected through ds- 
cipline more than anything else—the discipline (designed and undesigned) 
of the schoolroom, and the often rougher, and yet wholesome discipline of 
’ the unwritten laws and customs of the playground. It consists in learning 
the requirements of organisation for a given end, of corporate life with 
equals—the mutual obligations which such life implies; the subordination 
of the individual in the interests of the whole; the necessity of making a 
position by one’s own exertions and merit, and, at the same time, of respect- 
ing the position thus made by others. All this makes up a large part of 
moral education, and the Sunday school is precisely the place where special 
attention should be given to it.. The pity is that the Sunday affords such 
limited scope for it, but that is all the stronger reason for making the 
best possible use of the opportunities afforded. The week-day teacher 
may plausibly, though not reasonably, plead—‘ My sole object in getting 
good behaviour is that I may teach geography or history. It is not my 
business to make good behaviour an end in itself and show the children the 
reasons for this or that rule.’ For the Sunday teacher, on the other hand, 
the principles of good behaviour and the reasons for them should be the 
very pith of instruction, and the most direct and practical way in which 
he can influence his children’s behaviour for good is by helping them 
to combat the faults they exhibit before his eyes. The children’s conduct 
will furnish him with the best object lessons—why should he reject them? 
I do not mean that he should always be preaching about behaviour and 
solemnly and lengthily dilating upon the children’s faults. Not at all. 
_ But I do mean that he should attach supreme importance to and, in all 
fitting ways, pay special attention to those points which the ordinary 
teacher is apt to regard as incidental and secondary—children’s conduct 
towards one another; the degree of respect they show for the lesson; in 
short, the various indications of character displayed in their words, acts, 
and manner. In succeeding papers I shall deal with some of the methods 
by which this work may be accomplished. HENRY RAWLINGS. 


STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 
III. 


OME critics have, indeed, complained that this artistic finish of 
Tennyson’s verse has chiefly resulted in pretty descriptions and 
elegant affectations. In refutation of such superficial criticism as this, 
I could quote passages from these poems which strike like a thunderbolt, 
which sound like a trumpet-call to battle, which shake the soul out of 
sloth and sense to contemplate the terrors of life. Two of his early 
poems are sufficient to prove that strength as well as beauty helps to 
constitute this temple of poesy. What intense and even terrific passion 
there is in those closely-wrought lines which tell the story of Zhe Sisters, 
with its weird refrain, 


The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 


The woman’s love for the earl’s beauty only helps to concentrate the 
fierceness of her hatred for the man who has brought shame upon her 
ancient house. Her family pride flashes up into hideous joy under the 
conviction that her sister perished and ‘went to burning flame.’ For 
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condensed expression, for graphic description, surely nothing can be 
more powerful than the closing verse :— 
I curl’d and comb’d his comely head, 
He looked so grand when he was dead. 
The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
I wrapped his body in the sheet, 
And laid him at his mother’s feet. 
O the Earl was fair to see. 


The refrain gives to the human tragedy a mz/iew of sound and scenery, 
whereby the melancholy of the wind seems to environ with disastrous woe 
the towers and estates of aristocratic pride. And when the woman lays 
the sheeted corpse at the mother’s feet, we know that the stroke of 
murder was not only directed against a personal wrong, but was in- 
tended to avenge the insults of a haughty race. In the whole of these 
poems, for sensuous power, we shall find nothing to exceed Fatima. The 
very thought of her lover strikes Fatima’s blood with shafts of flame, as 
she remembers how 
Once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 


As her ‘narrow frame’ trembles with its over-mastering passion, the 
whole world seems to respond to her burning love; the wind sounds like 
a lyric music floating from a silver harp; ‘from beyond the noon,’ there 
is poured a celestial fire, which seems to consecrate the hills ; while the 
skies, palpitating with some sympathetic emotion, stoop down to her in 
their desire. I call attention to these two poems as indications that, even 
in his early days, Tennyson was a strong realist as well as a sweet singer 
of melodious sentiment. 

Of course, there can be no question that, in some of his modern idylls, 
he has presented the pretty side of our English life to-day,—the calm, even 
flow of existence in country houses and quiet villages; he has shown us 
the cultivated garden, the well-kept lawn, the winding lane, the babbling 
brook ; in exquisite pastorals he has described the routine of life upon the © 
farm, with its round of simple events and duties from year to year. He 
has done for England in the present day what Chaucer did for it in the 
fourteenth century; he has given us beautiful pictures of our calm and 
lovely English scenery, of the peaceful life of men and women remote 
from the noise and stir of crowded cities. The ‘ prettinesses’ with which 
he is sometimes reproached are delightful reproductions of some of the 
most attractive aspects of our life to-day. 

Tennyson has also been accused of being the pet of a coterie, 
of having spoilt his instincts in the relaxing atmosphere of aristocracy 
and royalty. I do not believe a word of it. With all his culture and 
courtliness, he kept in perfect touch with the common life of the people. 
With all his chivalrous reverence for the Throne and the gracious 
Lady who adorns it, he never wrote a line tainted with flunkeyism; he 
always addressed the Monarch as the august representative of a mighty 
nation,—the visible symbol of English law and liberty. His dedication to 
the Queen is a most manly utterance; instead of servile flattery, he 
reminds her of the noble office she holds, and speaks of her throne as 
‘broad based upon the People’s will’ The very type of an English gentle- 
man himself, he has said some of the wisest words on the spirit of true 
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patriotism. How excellent is that description of the wise conservatism, 
touched with the instinct of freedom, which has ensured the security and 
permanence of our constitution through so many political changes :— 


It is the land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land, where girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will. 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent. 


Where faction seldom gathers head, 
But by degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 


We cannot have a better wish for our native land than that those words 
may be the description of its political life and progress. And in the 
following lines you can scarcely decide whether it is the Goddess of 
Freedom or the Genius of England that he invokes :— 


Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, 
Who, Godlike, grasps the triple forks, 
And Kinglike, wears the crown: 


Her open eyes desire the truth, 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 
That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! 


An Englishman in every fibre of his nature, I do not think any poet has 
ever expressed in manlier words the deepest instincts of our national life; 
and what are called his ‘prettinesses’ are exquisite pictures of idyllic 

country existence, which future generations will greatly prize as typical 
of one side of English life in the Victorian age. 


IV. 


The versatility of Tennyson’s genius is, I think, unsurpassed; he 
touched so many different subjects, and touched them all so well. Com- 
pare, for instance, the fay Queen, with its innocent joy and tender pathos, 
with the swelling passion and hurtling storm of Locksley Hall. In Ulysses, 
with the old warrior, the poet makes you feel the urgent activity which 
will not let him rest in his peaceful home; while in Zhe Lotos Eaters 
you resign yourself to the languorous lethargy, which only desires to be 
free from toil and worry to let life slip away in pleasant dreams. This is 
a fine test of power,—to be able to enter into so many different experiences, 
and express each with unique integrity and absolute judgment. And 
how Tennyson caught the splendid sweep and vigorous vitality of the 
old English ballad. Some of us will never forget the first time we read 
Lady Clare ;—the maiden discovers she is only the nurse’s child, dresses 
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herself as a village peasant, and goes to tell her bridegroom all the story ; 
our hearts throbbed at the verse which describes her noble straight- 
forwardness, when she will allow no delusion or deceit to bring her 
happiness :— 
O and proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail : 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes. 
And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


And what relief came, when the generous lord swept back every objection 
with scornful laughter :— 


He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn: 

He turned and kissed her where she stood : 
‘If you are not the heiress born 

And I,’ said he, ‘the next in blood— 


‘If you are not the heiress born, 
And I,’ said he, ‘the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall be the lady Clare.’ 


Some of the Lyrics are matchless in perfection. A true lyric is a sudden 
burst of personal feeling condensed into fewest possible words, and so 
vitally intense that it instantly thrills you with kindred emotion. If that be 
the definition, then we have an exquisite illustration of it in Break, break, 
break, expressing the feeling of bereavement and desolation when every 
object in nature and life only recalls your loss; here we have deep emotion, 
concentration of phrase, and lyrical sweetness, combined into as unique 
a gem as ever chastened art of man produced. Of some of the songs 
which form the interludes of The Princess, | can only say that you could 
no more alter a word or a cadence in them than you could rearrange the 
molecules of a crystal or improve the petals of a flower. Suppressed 
passion and agonised regret were never more intensely expressed than 
in the four verses of Zears, zdle tears. And how powerfully is a pathetic 
picture given and a tragic story completely told in the one brief song of 
Home they brought her warrior dead, \f you want to know what genuine 
poetry is, study these inimitable gems, which reveal how, by an instant 
stroke, the true artist will tell you more than an ordinary writer could do 
in a hundred pages. Genius has no need to empty the palette on the 
canvas; one or two inevitable movements of the pencil, and the story is 
all told. With the wealth of the English vocabulary at the poet’s disposal, 
these brief words, fused into a short poem are adequate; the rhythm is 
the pulsation of a life, the lines scintillate with the gleam of thought, one 
heart-throb of feeling palpitates through the whole, and makes it a vital 
creation. That is the miracle of creative art. ‘Talent can do what is diffi- 
cult to ordinary ability, but Genius can do what is impossible to talent.’ 
With our inflated rhetoric, we pile adjective on adjective to try to say what 
we want,—and then do not say it! But everything is said in these few 
lines,—lines which have grown so organically out of the thought that they 
will bear the microscope; there is not one faltering touch or superfluous 
word, the poem is vital to every quivering note of its music. Other poets 
may have loftier range and mightier force; but for purity, richness, 
melody, and sweetness, we have had no one to surpass Tennyson. 
FRANK WALTERS, 
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STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


II.—ISAIAH XL.—-LXVI. 


HIS prophecy is considered now by most critics to be a separate 
work, quite unconnected with the rest of what is called the Book of 
“Isaiah, and by a different writer. In any case it is at least evident, even 
to the ordinary reader, that the section forms of itself an independent whole. 

It is very important in studying the Bible to recognise its different 
parts as separate wholes, wherever this is possible. Only in this way can 
its literary beauty be appreciated, or the fulness of its moral and spiritual 
teaching brought out. The study of the Bible has hitherto suffered much 
from the habit of fragmentary reading, and from the greater pains 
bestowed on explaining single texts than on the intelligent understanding 
of the drift of a whole book or section, and the finding in each of these 
that unity of purpose which belongs essentially to every work of art as 
such, whether it be a musical composition, a fine building, a picture, or a 
noble piece of literature. Every great work of this kind, whether simple 
or complex, is complete in itself; and the greater the ‘artist, the more 
power he has of making all parts of his work subservient to the one 
thought in his mind which dominates the whole, and the more will his 
work gain in that effect of restfulness which is the result upon the spirit of 
perfect work of this kind. It is only by trying to find this unity in the 
pieces of literature contained in the Bible that they can be fully 
understood. Matchless chapters, whose cadences fall upon the ear with 
an indescribable charm, must yet fail to yield up all their beauties of phrase 
and meaning, until the restful and majestic quality of unity is added to them 
and raises them from a string of beautiful sentences to a coherent whole. 

The particular prophecy before us is a fine example of this kind of 
unity. One cannot read it through and be left in any doubt as to its 
central theme, of which the opening phrase gives the keynote,—the 
comforting and restoration of Zion,—in itself a beautiful subject to handle, 
and one on which the writer has used to advantage his fine powers of thought 
and language. True throughout to its main thought, it consists largely of 
passages of tender consolation, and joyful songs of triumph. Alongside 
this central subject, however, and rising gradually to almost equal import- 
ance with it, there run others, each of them being touched in many 
different ways, like a little bit of melody played in many keys. Indeed 
the analogy of this prophecy to a musical work is very great. The themes 
grow out of each other and are variously treated ; now one is prominent, 
and now another; and the whole is harmonious and complete. The 
several subjects, some historical, and some imaginative, are worked 
together by the writer into a whole ‘of marvellous beauty and pathos, whose 
passages, sublime in themselves and sacred from association, will be found © 
still more full of meaning when taken in connection with the whole of 
which they are only fragments. 

Among the historical subjects is the part played by Cyrus in the 
restoration of the Jews. This arises naturally as a side issue to the main 
subject, and is first hinted at in xli. 2. ‘Who hath raised up one from the 
east?’ and again in v. 25, ‘I have raised up one from the north, and he is 
come ; from the rising of the sun one that calleth upon my name.’ Later 
on, this theme becomes uppermost ; Cyrus is mentioned by name, and a 
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whole passage (xliv. 27-xlv. 13) is devoted to a description of his appoint- 
ment and work. 

The great imaginative subject of the prophecy, and one scarcely 
second in importance to the main one, is the work of the Servant of 
Jehovah. The leading thought of this subject, all through its treatment, 
is that of personality as a saving power, the saving of the many by the 
few. The meaning of the phrase, the Servant of Jehovah, used first of the 
people of Israel as a whole (‘Thou, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I 
have chosen, the seed of Abraham, my friend,’ xli. 8.), is gradually narrow- 
ed down, more closely focussed as it were, until at last it seems to belong 
to an individual servant of God, sometimes the prophet himself idealized, 
sometimes the imaginary hero of his dreams, or perhaps an historical 
personage, whose devotion and suffering brought peace to his people. 
And as the subject thus gradually concentrates itself, it is at the same 
time worked up with growing intensity, till it culminates in the passage 
made sacred by its association with Christ as ¢he typical servant of God, 
the Son of Man, who ‘came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’ It is passages such as this, which 
may be said to be fulfilled many times in the world’s history, which 
give the writer a place among the prophets or seers, men whose spiritual 
insight is not only meditative but far-seeing. To this writer belonged the 
power to 

‘.,..reach a hand thro’ time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears,’ 


and thus to teach something of the part played by individual suffering in 
the redemption of the world. 

The various subjects of this prophecy are strikingly suggestive. The 
treatment of the work of Cyrus opens up the question of free-will and 
destiny,—the potter’s wheel and the helpless clay. The home-coming of 
the exiles suggests a brighter dawn to follow the darkest night. The 
passages which describe the work of the ‘servant’ are full of deep 
meaning; while the work as a whole admits of much spiritual 
interpretation. A tribute to its beauty of phrase and imagery is to be 
found in the fact that it is often quoted in the Book of Revelation. 

This prophecy is distinguished from many other Old Testament 
writings by its higher conception of Jehovah as the God of the whole 
earth, instead of a narrow Jewish deity; also by the mention of him as 
‘Saviour’ and ‘Redeemer’ of his people. We must not, of course, look 
upon these words as used in any theological sense, their original reference 
being to the redeeming of the people from slavery in a foreign land. 
Underlying this is the thought of that redemption from all things evil 
which is constantly being wrought out by the greater power of goodness. 
‘In his love and in his pity he redeemed them.’ Love and _ pity ;—to 
these two great redemptive forces belongs the power that dwells in every 
son of God, and that is daily answering the old cry, ‘ None of them can 
by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him’; 
that power which dignifies the Bishop in Les Misérables, when he says to 
Jean Valjean, making him a present of the valuables he has stolen, ‘ My 
brother, you no longer belong to evil, but to good. I have bought your 
soul of you. I withdraw it from black thoughts and the spirit of perdition, 
and give it to God,’ 

; ELLEN M. CREAK, 
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WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 
(5).—Leviticus. 


Golden Text: ‘He shall offer it without blemish. Lev. ii. 6 (part). 


LEVITICUS (called ‘the third Book of Moses’) is the book of the 
ancient laws for the Levites and Priests. For a specimen, read chap. i. 
verses I-10, and ii. verses 12-16. It is the old code of sacrifices. 

Talk about that old idea of Sacrzjfice. How it arose: men thought 
they ought to offer to God the best things they had. But they are past 
now. Talk of how strange it would seem to-day if the minister should 
bring a lamb or an ox into the church and kill it! Yes, and yet there 
was something in that old idea of sacrifice which is good forever :—what- 
ever they offered, let it be the best they had! (Repeat the Text.) No 
mean, withered ears of corn, but ‘corn beaten out of full ears,’ and 
the sheep or lamb one ‘without blemish.’ Apply this now: Do every 
duty fully. In obeying parents, obey promptly, at a word. If you are 
only singing a hymn, sing it the best you can. 


(6).—:Numbers. 


Golden Text: ‘I am not able to bear all this people alone, because zt is 
too heavy for me” Numbers xi. 14. 


NUMBERS (called ‘the fourth Book of Moses’) is another collection. of 
the old traditions and histories of the time of Moses, and takes its name 
from its beginning with some ancient muster-rolls, or numberings, of the 
Tribes. Perhaps its most interesting passages are those which tell of the 
hardship and difficulty of the wandering life in the desert, and how the 
people grumbled, and Moses sometimes got discourayed, and, once, 
wished that God would ‘kill him out of hand,’ sooner than that he should 
have that misery of the people’s discontent. A good illustration of this 
is in chapter xi., from verse 4 to 173; or, the story of the spies sent into 
Canaan,—parts of chapters xiii. and xiv.,—the result being that Moses 
saw that the people were not yet strong enough to attempt a settlement 
in their old Jand. So he turned back to the desert, and made no further 
attempt for nearly forty years, when an entirely new generation, hardened 
by the wild desert life, had grown up. 


(7).—Deuteronomy (The repetition of the Law). 


Golden Text: ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God ts one Lord? 
Deut. vi. 4. 


DEUTERONOMY, the ‘second law,’ is, really, a second collection, not 
only of the Laws, but of the Traditions of the wanderings in the desert. 
A good sample passage to read is chap. vi. Read also the story of the 
death of Moses (ch. xxxiy.), which shows that though it is called one of 
the books of Moses, it could not have been written by him. Try to make 
the whole story of Israel—in Egypt, and in the desert—a living story to 
the class, while turning from book to book to familiarize them with their 
order and general meaning. 
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(8).—The Book of Joshua (not written by him, but about him). 


Golden Text: ‘Be strong and of a good courage.” Joshua. 6. 


Moses had brought the Israelites to the border of the Promised Land, 
and then—what became of him? The leader who took up the work of 
entering the land and trying to conquer it was Joshua (read chap. i. I-11). 
Talk about that conquest :—Was it right? Well, remember that the 
Israelites Aad to settle somewhere, and this was the land where their 
ancestors Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob had lived; so it was natural 
enough for Moses to lead them thither, and to promise them that they 
should dwell there again; and they could only do it by fighting, indeed 
that was the only way in the ancient world by which people could get a 
foothold anywhere. So they went in, fierce and hardy from their desert- 
life; and though they did not fully conquer the land, they settled all over 
it, and called it their land thenceforth. If there is time, read part of 
Joshua’s closing address to his people (xxii. 1-11 and xxiv. 14-30). 


9.—The Book of Judges. 


Golden Text: ‘In those days there was no king tn Israel, but every 
man aid that which was right in his own eyes’ Judges xvii. 6. 


When Moses and Joshua were both gone, what became of the 
Israelites in their new land? For two or three hundred years they had a 
hard struggling time. They themselves were divided,—each tribe dwell- 
ing in its own place, no king, no common action,—and quarrelled with 
each other (just like the Saxon tribes after they had settled in Britain), 
and the native races constantly rose against them. It was a rude, fierce 
story,—constant border warfare—sometimes they seemed likely to be ex- 
terminated—but now and then would rise up some strong leader, who 
rallied them to resistance. And when some man, such as Jephtha, or 
Gideon, or Samson had done this, they did not call him their ‘king,’ but 
their ‘judge.’ It was a hard time for the Israelites, but, amidst it all 
there were noble incidents,—such as Gideon’s uprising—told in chapters 
Vi., Vil..—too long to read in class, unless carefully cut down beforehand, 
but capital to tell as a story! Here, also, in the next story of how one of 
Gideon’s sons tried to kill all the rest, and did kill all but Jotham, comes 
in the first darvadle in the Bible ; chap. ix. verse 1 onwards. 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


MORAL LESSONS FROM COMMON OBJECTS. 
2.—A FLAKE OF SNOW. 


VERY winter brings us now and then a heavy fall of snow; the fields 
and hills glisten in their white mantle, the boughs of the trees stand 
out against the sky like branches of frosted silver; but in the towns and 
cities the snow is soon trampled into slush and mud, and we do not 
remember that it is really one of the most beautiful things in Nature. 
What can a Flake of Snow teach us? 
(1) Beauly in God’s Creation. If you take one particle of snow and, 
before it melts, look at it through a magnifying glass, you will be-able to 
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distinguish a number of radiating lines starting from a centre, like the 
spokes of a wheel. If you can separate one crystal from the rest, you will 
see that it has six such spokes or rays, proceeding from the axle of the 
wheel (which however has no circumference), and each ray has a number 
of little branches, shooting out to the right and left; all the rays of each 
crystal having exactly the same arrangement of branches. Other snow- 
crystals will agree in having six rays, but you will find an infinite variety 
in the length and position of the branches. Most beautiful is this variety 
of form. 

(2) Order in God’s Creation. Why this fixity and this variety? There 
are various beautiful forms in nature which we call crystals; certain sub- 
stances under certain conditions are turned into crystals, as water, sugar, 
salt, and then each substance keeps its own fixed shape, whether that of 
a star, prism, cube, rhomboid, &c. The crystals of water are always six- 
rayed. We call this regularity a Law of Nature; or, in other words, we 
say that God works always in the same way in the formation of crystals 
of water. We soon get to know the most obvious of the Laws of Nature, 
and accommodate our lives to them, as gravitation, day and night, etc. 
But God pleases our eyes by giving us variety together with fixity. 
Secondary laws come into play and determine the differing shapes and 
sizes of the little branches springing from the rays of a crystal of water. 

(3) Design in Goa’s Creation. Snowmelts at 32° Fahrenheit, z.2. at thirty- 
two degrees above zero, or what the inventor of the thermonieter (or heat 
measurer) thought to be absolute cold. He was mistaken. There is no 
absolute cold and no absolute heat, there is only velative heat and cold. 
England has now a temperate climate, not very hot in summer, not very 
cold_ in winter; from this fact we derive many blessings. Once in 
England it was so very much colder than it is now that all the land was 
covered with vast fields of ice. Only a very few men and women lived in 
what we call the Ice Age. There could have been very little civilisation, 
very little life worth living at a temperature below zero. But the ice passed 
away ; we have now a far more pleasant climate; civilisation, art, science, 
religion have arisen; human souls have been educated. Great changes 
have taken place in the climate of this land, and under the direction of 
Divine Intelligence they have been made to afford the necessary 
opportunity for progress in all that concerns the mental and moral welfare 
of man. 

(4) Design in Winter. What is the use of Winter, the season when 
we see the snow? Not to make us richer or more comfortable, for 
Winter always brings illness, distress, and loss. Winter is the season 
when outward nature smiles on us no more, when we are thrown back on 
our own resources, led to think and reflect. Winter too educates the 
will; we could not live through the cold season if we did not exert all our 
powers and faculties in devising ways of combating the wintry elements. 
Winter teaches economy for it is the time when the land is unproductive, 
when we subsist on what we have storedup. Itstrengthens and sweetens 
home-life by calling us in out of the cold and darkness to the fire-side. 
It is a teacher of Christian charity, for with the falling of the snow we 
feel more deeply for the suffering and the distressed. Winter teaches us 
to love our neighbours as ourselves. If we lived in perpetual summer we 
might be utterly selfish and forgetful of others’ needs. 

J. COLLINS ODGERS. 
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THE QUEST OF PRINCE ALDRED. 


A PARABLE. 


NCE on a time, there lived a great king whose name was Validus. 

He was a very great king, for he was great in every sense of the 

word ; ruling over a great and prosperous country, being great in war 

and in conquests, yet having withal, a great care for his people and their 

happiness, and ever making it his endeavour to give all cause for 
content; allowing no injustice, and giving countenance to no evil. 

Now this king had five sons. The eldest was a strong and swarthy 
young man, and was called Lakred; while the youngest was a handsome 
lad, with fair hair and ruddy skin; he was scarcely yet fifteen summers, 
and his name was Aldred. All the king’s sons were comely youths, fleet 
in the foot-race and strong in the wrestling; but the four elder, and chiefly 
Prince Lakred, were proud, and they looked down upon the people, and 
held their heads high; while Lakred, the eldest, looked down too, upon 
his own brothers, whom he supposed were destined after his father’s 
death, to become his own subjects. 

But the old king did not feel quite satisfied that his eldest son should 
be the one to succeed him; for he loved his people dearly, and above all 
things studied their welfare; wherefore he desired that he should succeed 
to the throne who would make the ablest and the justest ruler. 

Accordingly, one day, he called his five sons to him, and told them his 
great desire was to find out which among them was best fitted for the 
inheritance. 

Then exclaimed Prince Lakred, with indignation, ‘ My father, surely I 
shall succeed thee, for am I not the eldest, and who shall take away my 
birthright from me?’ 

Then the second, whose name was Ganafeor exclaimed also—‘ My 
father, surely it is I who should make the best king, for all the tutors say 
that I am the cleverest among thy sons, and thou, too, father, hast said 
the same!’ 

And then the king’s third son spoke, and said, ‘ The people want no 
clever king, neither do they care who may be the eldest; but they wish 
for a prince who shall lead their armies on to victory, and make great 
conquests ; and I am the ablest soldier amongst the king’s sons: I am 
brave and of great courage, and very skilful in manceuvring great 
armies.’ 

And in like manner the fourth son claimed the kingdom, ‘ because,’ 
said he, ‘the people wish most to have a handsome prince, who shall win 
a lovely bride to be their queen; and every one knows that I am far 
handsomer than my brothers.’ 

Then the father turned to the youngest and said ‘And Aldred, my 
youngest son, what claim wilt thou lay to the inheritance?’ And the boy 
coloured, and said to his father, ‘Alas, my father, I have no claim, I am 
the youngest, I am neither clever, nor am I strong and comely, for I am 
as yet a mere boy, and have never fought in a battle. I only pray that 
thou, my father, mayst live and rule for many years, that the people may 
still enjoy thy glorious and peaceful reign.’ ry 

And his father loved him for his saying; for though he spoke with 
humility, yet was he the fairest and most comely, in truth, of all the sons 
of king Validus, and most beloved of the people of that country. He was 
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more clever than he that claimed wisdom, and braver than he that 
vaunted his courage. 

And the king said, ‘I have a plan, by which I will decide which of my 
sons is most fitted to succeed me,’ and he took them to the castle gates. 
Now the castle stood on a hill, and from the gates thereof was seen a 
wondrous view, of sunny valleys and blue lakes, waving cornfields, and 
green meadows, and far away the purple mountains, peaked with snow. 
And king Validus pointed to the far-off horizon, and said, ‘ Far away 
across the valleys and toward the great and distant mountains, you may 
see the borders of a mighty forest, which is called the Forest of Know- 
ledge and of Mystery. Of this forest, the nearer part is known, and has 
been explored and mapped, and that part is called Knowledge, but the 
further and denser part, which is called the great Wilderness of Mystery, 
is so dark and dangerous that even our bravest men have not ventured 
very far; it lies unexplored, unknown. Many have tried to penetrate its 
depths, but they have perished and not been heard of since. Neverthe- 
less, one thing is known of this wilderness. Deep in the heart of the 
Forest of Mystery is a wonderful rock of clear crystal, of such lustre that 
it may be seen from a very great distance, the summit thereof shining as 
a pale blue star through the night and through the day. And this rock 
is called the Rock of Truth. Fragments of this crystal stone are found 
in every known part of the forest, but the larger pieces are those found in 
the furthest depths and nearest to the great rock itself.’ 

And unto each of his sons he then gave a magic horse, which was 
called Reason, and a sword called Perseverance, and the shield of 
Courage ; and he sent them forth, saying, ‘ Unto him who shall bring to 
me the largest fragment of the crystal Rock of Truth, will I give the 
heritage of my kingdom.’ 

And the elder princes grumbled and said it was a dangerous task; 
and each declared the kingdom was, of right, his own, without the per- 
formance of any labours for the winning thereof. But Aldred, the 
youngest, shading his eyes with his hand, gazed eagerly toward the 
distant forest, and his lips he pressed tightly, and resolved that what- 
ever might befall, he would never alive return to his father’s palace until 
he should bring with him a piece of the stone, as large as he could lift, 
and brighter than that of any of his brothers. At length the five brothers 
mounted their steeds, bade farewell to their father, and set out on their 
journey. 

- And the old king gazed after them till they were out of sight; and he 
looked wistfully after his youngest boy, and his heart was heavy, for the 
boy had been the light of his eyes and the joy of his old age. And he 
thought of how he might never alive return to the palace ; and his eyes 
grew dim. 

Now the five brothers had not ridden far upon their road, when they 
came upon a party of traders, who were travelling through the country. 
When the traders heard what was the errand of the young men, they tried 
to dissuade them from an attempt so foolish, while they also laughed the 
idea to scorn, that they could bring home any piece of the crystal stone, 
to be of great value. ‘The forest is infested with robbers, and filled with 
wild beasts, and hidden dangers of every kind. No sane man goes far in, 
even if he have some knowledge of the road, but ye have none!’ 

So spoke they, and Prince Lakred paid much heed to their words, and 
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began to reason with himself how that the task was hopeless, and there- 
fore foolish; and he determined he would go no farther. And he said, 
‘You are right; I was a fool to start on such a journey. My father is in 
his dotage; he will soon be dead, and then there can be no doubt but 
that the people will have me succeed to his throne as is my birthright. I 
will therefore go to the castle of my good uncle the Baron Folly, hard by, 
and I will tarry there until my father shall either die or shall send for me 
back, for I doubt not, when these his other sons return not he will be glad 
enough to receive me again to be his heir.’ 

‘T perceive,’ replied one of the traders, ‘that you are after all a man of 
reason, and since you have decided to tarry at your uncle’s castle you will 
have no further need of your fine steed; sell it to me, and I will give you 
an hundred gold pieces for it.’ 

And the prince sold to them his horse which was called Reason, and 
likewise his sword and his shield; and he took his way to the castle of his 
uncle the Baron Folly, which was hard by, and his brethren went on their 
way also and left him. 

Now when it was evening, and they had come upon the borders of the 
Forest of Knowledge, they began to be weary, and they tarried at an inn 
for the night. 

Now the landlord of that inn, when he heard of their quest, tried to 
dissuade them therefrom. ‘I have had many travellers here,’ he said, 
“who have been bent on this same purpose, but none who have gone far 
have ever returned. I am convinced it is a fool’s errand, and I would 
fain see you turn your horse’s heads when morning comes. If, however, 
you are bent upon entering the forest, let me advise you that you should 
halt when you get to the old monastery, to which there is a highroad 
hence. Many good men go there, but only fools and knaves go further. 
Be wise then, and go not past this monastery.’ 

And when morning came they departed and journeyed on the high- 
road to the monastery. And as they journeyed the trees grew. thicker 
and the road became rougher. And Prince Ganafeor began to complain 
how that the forest looked too dark and impenetrable before them, and he 
declared that he at least would be content when they had reached the 
monastery and would go not beyond it. 

But now Prince Aldred, the youngest, gave a shout of delight. Lying 
on the ground by the wayside was a fragment of the crystal rock, shining 
with a lustre of its own, unlike to any other stone. And when they had 
examined it, Prince Ganafeor put it in his pocket, where it remained 
until Aldred had, with his quick eye, discovered another and larger piece. 
Then Ganafeor threw down the first and placed the second in his pocket. 
But soon he threw that down also, for at every step now they discovered 
ever brighter fragments. 

And now they saw the walls of the ancient monastery appearing a 
short distance before them ; and near its doors they could see some large 
pieces of crystal, greater than they had seen yet. And even the very 
pulars at the gate were of the same bright stone. And when they were 
come before the gates they read the inscription thereover, and it was in 
this wise—‘ This is the Fold, let none go further.’ And they determined 
they would tarry there, for the darkness of night was coming on, and their 
beasts were weary. And a good monk gave them a hearty welcome, and 
brought them into a room, and set before them meat and drink, and their 
horses also were cared for. 
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And in the morning, the monks entreated them that they should 
remain there. And they offered them all comfort and peace if they would 
abide there. And Prince Ganafeor was moved by their words and spoke 
thus to them: ‘ For my part,’ he said, ‘I shall remain here for a time, and 
then I will return to my father, bearing with me a piece of the crystal 
stone from by these gates, if the good monks will give their sanction, for 
I cannot believe there be any finer pieces than are here to be found.’ 

But his three brethren were firm and would not stay. 

‘But the Forest of Mystery is filled with all conceivable dangers,— 
treacherous bogs, precipices, wild beasts, cut-throats, and evil spirits. 
Men say that it belongs to the Devil, and that he who enters must yield 
his soul to Satan, and will never see daylight again.’ 

But when their words were of none effect, they began to threaten. 
They threatened the king’s sons that did they persistently refuse to be 
counselled, they should be made fast in a dark dungeon beneath the 
monastery, and should suffer all manner of tortures until they should be 
brought to reason. 

Then the king’s third son was stricken with fear; and the monks made 
as if they would seize him and drag him to the torture- -chambers, and he 
cried out and entreated them, saying that he would do whatsoever they 
wished. And this was he who had boasted his great courage. But the 
youngest two princes hastened away, and turned their backs upon the 
monastery and rode out and onward into the forest. 

And now the forest grew very dark. Far as the eye could penetrate it 
grew ever blacker, and yet, if ever they came to an opening in the trees, 
far away in the distance, like a faint blue star shining in the twilight, they 
could see what they were sure must be the far distant summit of the Rock 
of Truth. 

And as the day wore on, and the road became lost in the undergrowth, 
and the ground grew rocky and dangerous, the king’s fourth son began to 
question within himself whether indeed he were not very foolish in thus 
tempting dangers, and courting destruction. And he said within himself, 

‘Surely my brothers were right; and why should I go on, because this 
rash boy, who is my father’s youngest son, is thus foolhardy.’ 

And when the chill evening wind began to blow through the trees, he 
shivered ; and when the ‘long howling of wolves’ made his horse to prick 
its ears and start, he grew pale and fearful. And he thought he saw 
phantoms riding past him, or lurking in the trees and he bethought him 
of his Pater-noster, and would fain have been with his brethren in the 
monastery. 

But Aldred had no fear and rode on with caution but with boldness ; 
for he said that since his father had sent them forth and had armed them 
with sword and with shield and with magic steeds, no harm could come 
to them while they followed the leading of the blue star of the Rock of 
Truth before them. And he called shame upon his brother’s fears and 
laughed to scorn his terror. But while he yet spake, behold two horse- 
men came to meet them ; and they were clad in steel from head to foot, 
and their vizors being raised their faces were black and evil and their eyes 
shot fire; and their steeds were as winged dragons and from the mouths 
of their steeds proceeded fire and smoke. And they rode fast towards 
them as though they were making pursuit of some unseen foe. And as 
they came the noise was such as struck terror to the heart of the King’s 
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fourth son. And as they met with them they drew their swords, and lifted 
their brazen shields, and made as though they would sweep the King’s 
sons from their path. But the good steeds of King Validus planted well 
their fore-feet, and stood ready for the shock. And Prince Aldred raised 
his shield of Courage, and held it firmly and he stood unscathed and 
immovable. But the King’s fourth son trembled so that his sword of 
Perseverance fell from his hand, and his shield of Courage fell at his side, 
for he was unable to hold it. And when the enemy smote him he fell 
from his horse ; and by the side of the path was a deep bog, and into this 
he fell ; so that the mire closed over him, and no man hath seen him from 
that day to this. 

Then Prince Aldred must needs pursue his journey alone. 

And he travelled on ; and at night there was nowhere that he should 
tarry ; and he knew not where to lay his head and rest. But he slept on 
the ground and the wild beasts prowled around, but they touched him not. 

And the next day he continued his journey. And for many days after 
that ; while the dangers ever increased as he journeyed. And he went 
down into a dark valley, where the ground was as a swamp, and his 
horse’s feet ever stuck fast in the slough and he could hardly move forward. 
And the air became thick and foul, as though a dense fog were around 
him, so that he scarce could draw breath. And he cried aloud, ‘My father, 
I have done thy bidding, and pushed forward to this evil place and now 
I perish!’ And as he spake the choking fog cleared, and his horse found 
footing, and struggling hard, at length stood once more upon firm ground, 
and the light of the distant rock shone out again, and showed him the 
path by which he must tread. 

And as he went on he came upon that which made him tremble. 
There was a great boulder-stone which was of the pure crystal of the 
Rock of Truth, and was the largest piece he had yet seen. And beneath 
it lay a human skeleton. And the hands of the skeleton still clutched the 
luminous rock, but birds of prey had long bared the bones. And he 
turned away from this ghastly sight, and his heart was heavy, for he said 
to himself, ‘Is this the doom I have come to seek?’ Anda voice answered 
him and said, ‘Even as this shall be thy doom to human eyes, but thy 
reward shall be greater than human eyes may see.’ And he still trusted 
in the wisdom and love of him that sent him upon the quest, and he went 
onward. 

And at this point the trees grew closer, and the forest. grew thicker 
and blacker than at any time heretofore. And the undergrowth impeded 
his progress, and he must needs go slowly and with much labour to his 
steed. And it grew very black and the thunder began to roll and the 
lightning played among the trees; and between the flashes was utter 
darkness. And a voice cried from the darkness, and it was to be heard 
above the rolling of the thunder, ‘Whither goest thou, King’s son ?>— 
knowest thou not none come thus far but they must perish?’ And he 
answered, ‘I seek the Rock of Truth, for the King, my father, has sent me 
on this quest.’ And the voice said again ‘Go back, return while you may, 
or thine shall be a doom of everlasting death.’ But he cried aloud saying, 
‘In the name of my father I shall go onward!’ And he raised again his 
shield and spurred his horse and rode on. But he was smitten by a foe 
whom the darkness hid from him, and he knew not where to strike. And 
he felt the sword of death enter his body and cold steel within his flesh ; 
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and he cried in anguish and fell ; and in falling his head struck against a 
rock, and it was of the crystal of the Rock of Truth. And scarce had he 
fallen than he beheld a multitude of birds, which were carrion vultures, 
coming down upon him from the darkness above ; but his foe who had 
smitten him he saw not. And the air was thick with carrion birds, and 
was filled with their cries. And they would have devoured him, waiting 
only till his life blood should have ebbed out. But in their midst was a 
beautiful bird of bright plumage ; she who builds her nest by the Rock of 
_ Truth. And the name of this bird is Hope. And as she descended to 
where he lay, she cried to him, saying, ‘Put thine arms about my neck, and 
sit thee astride upon my back, and I will bear thee away from Death, and 
will take thee again to thy home, and to thy reward which awaiteth thee.’ 
And he answered and said, ‘Alas, sweet Hope, I cannot return home- 
ward, even were I unwounded, and not in the hands of death ; for my 
father bid me bring back a piece of the crystal Rock of Truth, and here 
I perish and have none !’ 

Then Hope replied again, ‘Sweet Prince, thy father hath too great a 
love for thee that thou shouldst be yielded up to the‘hands of Death ; and 
he bade me that I should come and bring thee again to him. Fret not 
therefore about the crystal which thou wouldst fain bear with thee ; but 
clasp thy hands about my neck and trust to me, and thy reward shall 
he sure.’ 

Then the Prince did as she bade him, and he put his arms around 
her, and nestled amongst her soft warm feathers and she bare him aloft. 
And as he looked downward, behold, he thought he saw below his own 
skeleton lie against the rock, and the vultures had already left bare his 
bones; and he felt as one in an evil dream. But the feathers of the bird 
were warm and the down upon her back was soft and grateful ; and her 
wings were swift ; and she bore him away upon the night air until they 
reached the summit of the Rock of Truth itself. And there it was all 
light about them, and brighter than day, and more dazzling than the sun. 
And she spake to him, ‘Thy steed which was called Reason did bear thee 
to the depths of the unknown Forest, but the stone against which thou 
didst fall, when smitten of Death, that shall remain a monument to thee, 
and men shall know it was so far that thou didst penetrate. But that 
stone thou couldst not lift ; neither was it so bright as that which lies here 
on the summit of the Rock ; take therefore, now, the brightest piece that 
is here ; and I will do what thy steed could not have done ; and will bear 
thee, when thou hast placed it before thee on my back, to thy father’s 
palace, where thou shalt have thy reward.’ : 

And he lifted a piece ; and it was easy to lift ; and he placed it before 
him on her back. and she bare him away. 

And he slept ; neither did he wake until she had brought him to his 
father’s castle. And his father received him with much joy; for he had 
yearned that he might receive him once more to his bosom. And the 
crystal he bare with him was of purer sheen than any which the men 
of that land had till now beholden ; and there was great rejoicing. 

And his father said, ‘The steed called Reason which I gave thee, bore 
thee bravely so far as human courage and fidelity might unaided press : 
but lest thou shouldst perish in the night of the kingdom of Death, I 
sent the bird, sweet Hope, that she might save thee from such doom, and 
bring thee again to thy father, and to the joy of thy reward ; for Reason 
alone could not have borne thee back. 
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And now that I have received thee again there shall be great rejoicings 
in the land ; for thou hast won the inheritance. For of thy brothers, two 
have perished in their fears ; and two are returned empty-handed. 

But they who had returned empty-handed when they heard this, 
murmured among themselves. And one of these spoke and said ‘ Thou 
didst not tell us, my father, that Hope should be sent to save us from 
Death, did he o’ertake us. And the steed of Reason, we thought was not 
worthy to carry us on so perilous a journey ; for we knew that steed could 
never bear us back homeward. But had we known of the bird which 
thou wouldst send to deliver us, we had even as much. courage as our 
brother, and would have gone forward, nay, we had all greater courage 
than he; but we were cautious and wise while he was rash and foolish. 
Why, therefore, wilt thou favour him, and leave us without our reward ?’ 

But their father answered them and said, ‘ My sons, when ye set out, I 
gave toeach three gifts, which, had ye known faith, ye would have trusted. 
But on thesteed I gave you, ye would not trust yourselves, andthe sword and 
shield ye would not use. And in the folly of your conceit ye judged my 
purpose foolish ; therefore despised ye my gifts. And this imagining 
was comfortable to your sloth, and by it have ye proved yourselves weak 
and timorous, and of no firm purpose, and ye are therefore unfit for the 
inheritance. But this my youngest son, although ye scorned him in your 
pride: he alone put trust in my words ; he alone proved his courage and 
his faith ; he alone merits the reward which I set before you. Of my 
gifts he proved worthy for he used them to the uttermost. He is therefore 
worthy of greater gifts. Let the people know mine heir, and the inheritor 
of my Kingdom.’ 

CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. 


“GROWS NOTSOL Dy 


‘Never my heart, wilt thou grow old! 
My hair is white, my blood runs cold, 
And one by one my powers depart; 
But youth sits smiling in my heart. 


* * * * * * * 


‘Down-hill the path of age? Oh, no! 
Up, up, with patient steps I go. 

I watch the skies fast brightening there: 
I breathe a sweeter, purer air. 


‘Beside my road small tasks spring up, 
Though but to hand the cooling cup, 
Speak the true word of hearty cheer, 
Tell the lone soul that God is near, 


* x * * x x er 
‘Beat on, my heart, and grow not old! 
And, when thy pulses are all told, 


Let me, though working, loving still, 
Kneel as I meet my Father’s will.’ 


Louisa J. Hall. 


